qual Time Out During Campaign; 
enators to Check Network Performance 


The Senate (6-27-60) and the House (8-22-60) have approved legislation to pro- 
le equal time this year to only the presidential and vice-presidential candidates 


major parties. 

The resolution was substituted by the 
nate Interstate Commerce Committee 
- a bill ($.3171) that would have re- 
ired networks and stations to give 16 
urs of time to presidential candidates 
major parties. 

The broadcasters opposed the manda- 
‘y requirement but said they were wil- 
g to make available free time equally 
the major party rivals. 

In passing the bill, the Senate ap- 
inted a three-man “watch dog” com- 
ttee to keep an eye on network per- 
mance and fulfillment of pledge. 
rlier, the Senate Commerce Commit- 
- was authorized (6-14-60) to study 
: federal government’s policy on uses 
radio-TV for presentation of political 
ws, opinions, and candidates. The 
mmittee, under Sen. Ralph Yarbor- 
zh, will also study complaints about 
lio-TV news; $35,000 is allotted to 
. study, report of which is due Jan. 
, 1961. 

FCC’s request for $300,000 to check 
how well stations are meeting public 
vice responsibilities was reduced to 
90,000 in the Senate where the idea 
s not met with great enthusiasm. The 
ney would be used, under the Senate 
yposal, by the existing Broadcast Bu- 
u which checks on such matters as 
xineering performance, license renew- 
, etc. As finally passed by the House 
1-60), the sum was reduced to 
50,000. 


ficial Says District Courts 
sdequately Protect Juveniles 


Lawrence Speiser, an ACLU official, 
; told a Senate subcommittee that the 
istitutional rights of juveniles are not 
squately protected in the District of 
lumbia under existing juvenile court 
ys and procedures. 

Among his suggestions for change is 
2 that would allow the child or his 
rents to request a jury trial and pub- 
hearing of his case. 


Networks Lay Plans for 
‘Great TV Debate’ 


NBC plans to give the presidential 
candidates six hours Saturday nights on 
the “Meet the Press” program, (which 
will be moved to that time), one hour 
to vice-presidential candidates, and one 
hour to minor presidential candidates. 

Plans of CBS and ABC are not so 
definite (8-1-60). CBS intends to give 
one hour weekly during the campaign, 
while ABC is yet to release details of a 
13-week series. 

Congress has asked the FCC to tell 
it no later than next March how the 
“oreat TV debate” worked out. 


Adlai E. Stevenson, a guest writer of 
John Crosby’s column (St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, 7-24-60) proposed a TV cam- 
paign code in which the parties would 
forego staged impromptu press confer- 
ences, limit spot announcements and 
time purchased. 


Censorship Periodicals Back 


Censorship Bulletin and News- 
letter on Intellectual Freedom came 
back in June after periods of rus- 
tication. The Bulletin, publication 
of the American Book Publishers 
Council, is particularly concerned 
with the control of books at the 
distribution and retail levels. The 
Newsletter, publication of the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee of 
the American Library Association, 
is more concerned with censorship 
in libraries. 


In the effort to influence opinion, the 
American Medical Association ranked 
second to no group in the first quarter 
of 1960. The Congressional Quarterly 
reported the association was tops among 
lobbies, reporting expenditures aggre- 


gating $700,192. 


Democratic Fol Plank 


On the score of access to information, 
the 1960 Democratic platform states: 


Freedom of Information. We re- 
ject the Republican contention that 
the workings of government are 
the special private preserve of the 
Executive. 

The massive wall of secrecy erect- 
ed between the Executive branch 
and the Congress as well as the 
citizen must be torn down. Infor- 
mation must flow freely, save in 
those areas in which the national 
security is involved. 


The Republican platform does not 
mention freedom of information. 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
asked the Democratic Convention to 
take these actions relating to the move- 
ment of information: 


Reaffirm the American principle 
of a free people exercising its free 
choice in the selection of reading 
matter, in answer to the growing 
pressure in the nation for increas- 
ing censorship, “particularly the 
conferring of additional authority 
on the Postmaster General.” 

Pledge to remove obstacles from 
the public’s right to obtain in- 
formation about government opera- 
tions. “For years, under the mantle 
of national security, government 
agencies have withheld information 
which our citizens need if they are 
to carry out their function of 
checking on the operations of elect- 
ed and appointed officials.” 

Support more diversity in radio- 
television programming by making 
political campaign broadcasting an 
afirmative obligation of stations 
rather than an optional choice, and 
by equitably allocating such broad- 
casting time; and reallocating the 
frequency spectrum to increase the 
number of channels, by an eventu- 
al change-over to an all UHF 70- 
channel system. 


Florida’s circuit judges will ask the 
legislature in the 1961 session to forbid 
the reporting of confessions made before 
a trial on the argument that such re- 
porting makes it difficult to select an 
impartial jury to assure the defendant a 
fair trial. 


The Spanish-language edition of Read- 
er’s Digest, called Selecciones, was sus- 
pended late in July because, the compa- 
ny attorney said, the Cuban National 
Bank refused permission to import es- 
sential materials. The entire operation 
is being moved to Mexico. 


Hennings Seeks Support for Fol Bill 


Although Sen. Thomas C. Hennings urged support of his freedom of information 
bill (S.2780) prior to the reconvening of Congress on August 8, as of August 15 no 


action had been taken. 


His bill would amend the public information section of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. Section 1002) to make it in fact a section aiding, not 
hampering, the flow of information from governmental agencies. 


Phraseology of the Act mentions that 
information may be withheld “in the 
public interest.” This has been broadly 
interpreted by executive branch officials. 
Hennings’ bill tightens exemptions to 
the general mandate that information 
be made freely available. 

Disclosure would not be required, 
under the amendment, where the subject 
matter is closed off by specific statute, 
secret in the interests of national se- 
curity, provided by individuals and 
corporations to government in confi- 
dence, or of a nature to constitute an 
invasion of personal privacy. 

Hennings’ first freedom of informa- 
tion bill amended the federal housekeep- 
ing statute (5 U.S.C., Section 22) to 
make it clear that interpretation of the 
meaning of the care of records did not 
include withholding. 

A third freedom of information bill 
(S.3183) is still under consideration by 
Hennings’ Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee. This bill would systema- 
tize avenues of access to federal judicial 
court records and proceedings. 

A federal public records statute, which 
would be Hennings’ fourth freedom of 
information measure, is in the process 
of drafting. The Hennings committee, 
in the course of this task, has gathered 
the public records laws of the various 
states together with court decisions con- 
cerning them. This material is now 
available in a pamphlet entitled Back- 
ground Materials on a Comprehensive 


Federal Public Records Law. 


Committee Reports Increase 
In Control of School Reading 


The national Commission of the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, 
an agency of the National Education 
Association, reports an increase in at- 
tempts to control the reading of teachers 
and students (N.Y. Times story, 6-26- 
60). 

Removals of various titles from school 
libraries around the country are listed. 
(Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye may 
lead the list of the censored.) 

Mississippi's governor now controls 
the textbooks of that state because the 
state legislature recently placed text- 
book selection for the state in the hands 
of the Textbook Purchasing Board 
which is appointed by the governor. 
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Fol in the States 


California 

UPI editors in California recently 
heard charges that state legislators who 
passed a series of open records and 
meetings laws are not maintaining the 
spirit of open sessions in many of their 
meetings. 

Yet here and there the laws have 
brought improvement. One member of 
the panel on access related that the 
Marysville city council has stopped its 
6:30 p.m. sessions at a drive-in, now 
meets at 7 p.m. at city hall. 

Sessions of California’s Democratic 
delegation at Los Angeles were open. 


Missouri 

The State Highway Commission has 
refused to make public (6-24-60) re- 
cords relating to the acquisition of right 
of way for a new highway. Legal coun- 
sel for the commission based his refusal 
on “a federal regulation.” 

A Federal Bureau of Roads official 
said, “There is no federal regulation 
prohibiting disclosure of state appraisals 
or justifications.” Disclosure, he said, 
was for the state to decide. 

Virginia 

In its last session the Virginia legisla- 
ture gave the state’s Bureau of Vital 
Statistics authority to determine condi- 
tions for release of information on 
births and deaths. 

The Bureau chief has given these 
reasons for denying inspection of origi- 
nal certificates: they are considered an 
extension of doctor-patient privacy; they 
may result in sales promotion activities 
aggravating bereavement; and, they car- 
ry information useful to subversive ele- 
ments who may assume identity of the 
deceased. 


Wisconsin 

Attorney General John Reynolds has 
told Wisconsin’s city attorneys (6-8-60) 
that they are in the key position to keep 
meetings of local school and municipal 
bodies open through enforcement of the 
state’s access statute. 

“We have had more complaints about 
closed meetings from school districts 
than any other governmental agency,” 
he said, “and I think it is in this area 
particularly that the city attorney can be 
most helpful. . . .” 


Solution to TV Problems 


W. H. Ferry, writing in Know: 
(Vol. I, No. 2, June 1960) sug-: 
gests these solutions to the prob- 
lem of TV: : 

Remove the VHF band entirely 
from commercial use and reserve 
it for governmental and education- 
al uses. Invite present stations and | 
networks to charter channels on } 
UHF band — the “Commercial” or : 
“Free Press Band” as opposed to } 
the “Official Band.” | 

“There would be no regulation | 
of UHF, aside from prevention of © 
jamming. The FCC would also 
make sure that charters were used, | 
not taken out and frozen. Anyone 
and everyone financially able to 
charter these bands would be free 
to do so. The law of the market 
would prevail. . . . There would 
be no obligations of public serv- 
ike. 2302 
Jack Gould, N.Y. Times, has 
made a suggestion somewhat along 
these lines. He pointed out that the 
technical barriers to the plan are, 
though not insurmountable, formi- 
dable. ; 

Congress has authorized $2 mil- 
lion for an FCC study, 1961-62, of 
the possibilities of using UHF 
channels to provide adequate TV 
coverage to the New York City 
market area. 


Department Questions Service 
To Hong Kong Newspapers 


The ‘Treasury Department, AP, an 
UPI are discussing whether or not sale 
of wire service to Hong Kong new 
papers is in violation of the Foreig 
Assets Control Act which states Us 
businesses must receive licenses to d 
business with Communist activitie 
Some, if not all, of the newspapers i 
Hong Kong are controlled by Re 
China, the department states. 

The problem came up several month 
ago when a movie producer was denie 
a license to show his films in a Hon 
Kong theater alleged to be owned b 
Communists. 

Said Newsweek (6-13-60): “Afte 
years of complaining about the Sovi 
Union’s Iron Curtain news policy, U.S 
Government officials . . . pulled dow 
a curtain of their own.” 


The Research Department of the N; 
tional Association of Broadcasters r 
ports, on the basis of a 300-statio 
survey, that the typical radio statio 
programs about ten hours of news weel 


ly — twice as much as seven years agc 


(NAB Highlights, June 27, 1960.) 


Scholar Politician Suggests Ad Tax 


Since Americans spend too much on consumer goods, spurred on by advertising, 
ind too little on schools, slum clearance, and other national needs, the Democratic 
Advisory Council has suggested that the next administration tax advertising. 


rofessional Boards Keep Busy 


_ The state boards continue their patrols 
yf advertising extent and content. In 
2ennsylvania a barber is in trouble be- 
vause he advertised his price although 
here is a ruling that barbers may not 
lisplay prices visible from outside the 
shop. The barber board interprets news- 
yaper advertising to be so visible. 
- Florida’s undertakers board has filed 
suit (6-23-60) to stop advertising by a 
Miami undertaker who has violated 
90ard regulations limiting ads to three 
column inches and copy to name, ad- 
dress, and phone number. 

A Cincinnati dentist expelled from his 
profession because it was said his syndi- 
sated column was a publicity effort has 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard pro- 
fessor and advisor to Democratic Presi- 
dential Candidate John Kennedy, wrote 
the Council booklet “The Big Decision: 
Private Indulgence or National Power” 
in which the Republican Party is said to 
want more private spending through 
more advertising while the Democratic 
Party wants more public spending and 
less advertising. 

Why not, he asks, a tax on things to 
help the people build a greater national 
plant with less “gadgets and gimmicks 
to overwhelm our bodies and distract 
our minds?” 


been exonerated by the Judicial Council 
of the American Dental Association. 
Local and state associations had voted 
for expulsion. 


Drawing by Stevenson 
c 1959 the New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


‘When you hear about these closed-door hearings, doesn’t it give you a funny feeling that it’s you and 


me that closes them?” 


Post Loses Suit to See 
Tunnel Authority Records 


A State Supreme Court justice has 
ruled that, due to lack of any legisla- 
tive intent, the quasi-public Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority need not 
open its books to the New York Post. 

Post lawyers had argued that Author- 
ity officials were public servants and so, 
under the Public Officers Law, required 
to make their records freely available. 

Justice Cappozzoli ruled, “Unless the 
Legislature says otherwise, an inspec- 
tion of the records of this authority . . . 
cannot be enforced by the court... .” 

Post lawyers contended that under 
common law any interested person has 
the right to inspect public records with- 
out hindrance where specific legal pro- 
hibition is absent. 


Papers Appeal Photo Ban 
To U.S. Supreme Court 


Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. appealed (7- 
15-60) to the U.S. Supreme Court the 
prohibition of Judge Durwood T. Pye of 
photography and tape recording in and 
adjacent to his Atlanta courthouse in 
which he was upheld (5-6-60) by the 
Georgia Supreme Court. 

The appeal is based on the contention 
that the prohibition abridges the First 
Amendment. 


Louisville Papers Lose Case 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
ruled that a newspaper — in this case the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
— has no right to the contents of a con- 
fession given a judge in his chambers 
by a man who pleaded guilty to two 
murders. 

In rejecting the papers’ writ, the 
court said a newspaper has no more 
right than a private citizen in seeing 
public records that are not required by 
law to be recorded. 


Reporter’s Privilege Not for TV 


California’s reporter privilege law has 
been interpreted as not extending to TV 
reporters. When a Los Angeles station 
KTLA newsman refused to give a grand 
jury sources of information gathered 
on anti-semitic activities in Elsinore, 
Calif., he was cited for contempt (6- 
28-60). 


Korean National Assembly has passed 
a bill (6-24-60) abolishing the press 
license system and guaranteeing press 
freedom. Newspapers will be required 
to submit reports on their operations. 
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Congressmen Push for Full Accounting of Travel Expenses 


Newspaper and magazine disclosures 
of alleged abuses of congressional ex- 
pense accounts have drawn charges of 
inaccuracy by many congressmen in- 
volved, while other legislators, who have 
campaigned in the past for full account- 
ing of expenditures, feel the disclosures 


Journalism Dean Assails 
Coilege P.R. Departments 
Wesley C. Clark, dean of the Syra- 


cuse University School of Journalism, 
scored college administrators’ attitudes 
toward news in a speech to the American 
College Public Relations Association 
(AP story, Washington, 7-11-60). 

He said public relations departments 
have been “agencies of concealment, not 
revealment” and that it was the job of 
the public relations man to educate 
readers, not to subvert the press “‘to the 
ends, however good, of your dedicated 
and frequently ignorant president.” 


Student Editors Continue Paper 
Despite Harassment by Officials 


The summertime-only Fire Island (N. 
Y.) News, edited and published by a 
group of college students, will continue 
to be issued though evicted from quar- 
ters in the Ocean Beach Community 
House. 

Editor Jay Trien said village officials 
sought to suppress his paper because its 
coverage of the news was displeasing to 
them. 

The weekly’s office is now a small 
room over a bar. 


Freedom Academy Proposed; 
Would Operate Information Center 


A bill (S. 1689) reported by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee (6-30-60) 
would create a Freedom Commission to 
operate a Freedom Academy for person- 
nel training in total political warfare. 
The Commission would also maintain a 
public information center. 

In this last, the proposed Commission 
would appear to be edging into the 
area of activity now occupied by the 
United States Information Service. 


Comedy team of Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May “withdrew” from a TV show 
“by mutual consent,” according to the 
ad agency concerned, after the home 
permanent manufacturer-sponsor object- 
ed to a sketch built around a home 
permanent. 
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may aid them in their attempts to make 
full accounting mandatory. 

Sen. John Williams plans to offer an 
amendment to that effect to the mutual 
security appropriations bill or the leg- 
islative appropriations bill. Rep. H. R. 
Gross hopes his bill requiring full dis- 
closure of all money spent outside the 
United States (counterpart funds) may 
be pried from the House Administra- 
tion Committee where it has been 
snagged for about a year. 

Congressmen spent over $400,000 in 
counterpart funds for foreign travel in 
1959, most of it in Western Europe. 
This amount is but a fraction of the 
whole spent on such travel since con- 
gressmen can draw from many other 
sources, 

Counterpart fund expenditures are 
presently reported on a committee basis, 
never by the individual. 


N.Y. Herald-Tribune reports (6-25- 
60) construction of a Senate slumber 
salon behind locked doors. Salon, 
equipped with six cubicles for restful 
privacy, was built in such secrecy that 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas, forced by the 
project to move to another office, did 
not know what was afoot. 


N.Y. Mayor Rules Out 
Nazi Party Rally 


Although the directly responsible offi 
cial would have issued the permit, May, 
or Robert Wagner ruled against permit: 
ting a July 4 rally of the American 
Nazi party in New York’s Union Square, 
with Party Leader George Rockwell as 
speaker. 

Though the police department stated 
belief in its competence to keep order 
and Park Commissioner Newbold Mor- 
ris his belief that it was Rockwell’s con- 
stitutional right to speak in Uniom 
Square, Mayor Wagner said his primary 
obligation was to keep law and order, 
that left to their own devices the people 
would stone Rockwell from the city, se 
hateful were the doctrines he preached. 

Editorialized the New York Times 
(6-23-60): “It is because we believe in 
the First Amendment even when it hurts 
that we disagree with Mayor Wagner’s 
decision. . . . We regret that the Mayor 
has panicked before a miserable and 
contemptible hate-monger.” 


Purchase of the Macmillan Company 
was announced by Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company late in June, the fourth 
merger of size in the book industry 
within the past year. 


Two Senators Compare Their Clippings 


Error in NewspaPer REpPoRTING OF Events IN NortH DAKOTA 
Mr. Case of South Dakota. Mr. President, during most of the time I 


have been in what is called public life I have been constantly embarrassed 
by the fact that when news occurs which pertains to South Dakota it has 
frequently been attributed to North Dakota. However, today, when North 
Dakota is very much in the news, I am amused by a man-bites-dog news 
story carried in the Washington Post of today in 36 point type across 3 
columns, in 2 lines, stating: 

“Davis Holds Slim Lead in South Dakota Race.” 

Since this is a rather historic recognition of the fact that South Dakota 
has arrived at the consciousness of headline writers, I thought it should 
be preserved for posterity. 

Mr. Keatinc. The distinguished Senator from South Dakota refers to 

a story in today’s Washington Post. When I picked up the Washington 
Post this morning I read to my great joy that one of my bills was passed 
last evening. However, on the editorial page of the Post there appeared an 
editorial blasting the bill and my part in it. The editorial said that the bill 
had been considered hastily in the Senate. This must have been a phantom 
of the imagination on the part of the editorial writer since the bill was 
not debated at all in the Senate. I thought I would call that to the attention 
of the Senator. I would have been delighted if the account of the passage 
of my rather modest wiretap bill had been more accurate. 
Mr. Case of South Dakota. My reference was a little facetious because it 
gives us a little balm for some past wounds, that North Dakota should 
now be referred to as South Dakota, and this will be heralded with little 
glee in South Dakota. 

Mr. Keatinc. The Senator’s facetiousness is exceeded only by my own. 
(Congressional Record, June 29, 1960.) 


By 


3enjamin, Curtis G. “The Industry That 
Disdains Success.” Saturday Review, 
June 26, 1960 (Vol. XLVIII, No. 26). 
pp. 13-15ff. 

An examination of the belief wide- 
spread in the book industry that too 

“many titles are being published. Writ- 
er indicates production of new titles 
has not kept pace with rise in reader 
potential. 

crouse, Jay. “ “Off-the-Record’ Is Form 

_of Censorship.” Quill, July 1960 (Vol. 

XLVIII, No. 7). p. 16ff. 
Best known in Washington area of 
refinement, the off-the-record dodge is 
now much present on the local scene. 
A TV news director tells how he deals 
with the dodge. 

Deakin, James. “Freeing Captive Agen- 

cies.” The New Republic, July 11, 
1960 (Vol. 143, No. 1-2, Issues 2381- 
2). pp. 13-18. 
Describes the “mess” in Washington 
involving the federal government’s 
regulatory agencies which will con- 
front the new President. Two prob- 
lems delineated: 1) The extent to 
which the agencies have lost their ob- 
jectivity and have become intimately 
identified with the industries they reg- 
ulate, and 2) the policy of the Eisen- 
hower Administration in stacking the 
agencies with men friendly to the 
Administration’s laissez-faire philoso- 
phy toward business regulation. 

Heymann, Curt L. “The Stimulating 
Case of Georges Arnaud.” Overseas 

~ Press Club Bulletin, July 9, 1960 

(Vol. 15, No. 28). p. 4. 
Summarizes a French case in which 
-a reporter has claimed the right to 
keep his sources anonymous, a priv- 
ilege the government has not granted. 
Case has drawn wide public opinion 
because underlying issues are con- 
cerned with the Algerian war. 

isaacs, Norman E. “The Journalist’s 
Relations With His News Sources.” 
Quill, August 1960 (Vol. XLVIII, No. 
8). p. 11. 

An editor hits at gift-taking and other 
forms of bribery between the journal- 
ist and his news sources. “Every gift, 
every offer of preferential treatment 
carries an implicit obligation to the 
giver.” Isaacs says the newsman 

should recognize his role as quasi- 
public servant and keep his self- 
respect. 

acy, Dan. “Obscenity and Censorship.’ 

Christian Century, May 4, 1960. 

A summary of methods presently pur- 
sued in the control of allegedly ob- 
scene literature and criticism. While 


? 


distribution of pornography (“hard 
core’) constitutes a problem, porno- 
graphic expenditures as estimated by 
Post Office Department and citizen 
control groups appear vastly exag- 
gerated. 


Roper, Elmo. “A New Misuse of Politi- 


cal Polls.” Saturday Review, July 2, 
1960 (Vol. XLVIII, No. 27). p. 24. 
Noted pollster charges abuse of a 
good thing, the poll, by management 
of results to give best face to the 
politician. Rule of the Roper outfit 
is candidate will publish every sig- 
nificant finding or nothing. 


Seldes, Gilbert. “How Many Systems.” 


Saturday Review, July 2, 1960 (Vol. 
XLVIII, No. 27). p. 27. 

Search for other systems to exploit 
the potential of television need not 
be made at this time, for at hand are 
the fifty-odd educational stations for 
which much needs to be done. What 
ought not be done is to create another 
to compete with the educational net- 
work, 


Sherman, George. “ “The Khrushchev of 


999 


Journalism. Reporter, August 4, 
1960 (Vol. 23, No. 2). pp. 45-48. 

Chronicles the success of Khrush- 
chev’s son-in-law, Alexei I. Adzhubei, 
as editor of /zvestia. Recipe for suc- 
cess: “propaganda can be palatable.” 


Whiteside, Thomas. “The Selling Sea- 


son.” New Yorker, June 25, 1960 
(Vol. XXXVI, No. 19), pp. 39-69, 
July 2, 1960 (Vol. XXXVI, No. 20), 
pp. 35-55. 

Frustrations of David Susskind in 
selling quality TV programs to net- 
works and advertisers. Recent con- 
gressional concern with TV has re- 
sulted in standpattism on program- 
ming. 


Books 


Levy, Leonard W. Legacy of Suppres- 


sion — Freedom of Speech and Press 
in Early American History. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1960. 

Levy’s point is that the Brandeisian 
argument in defense of free speech 
was very likely not the belief of 
those who won our independence. It 
is important that our courts act on 
reason rather than on a seemingly 
erroneous idealized ancestral compul- 
sion. 


The Relation of the Writer to Television. 


A discussion by Robert Alan Aurthur, 
Rod Serling, Irve Tunick, and others. 
Introduction by Marya Mannes. New 
York: The Fund for the Republic, 
1960. 31 pp. 

In another occasional paper on the 
role of the mass media in the free 
society, the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions presents a 


Withholding Allowed 
Fact-Finding Bodies 


The power of appointive federal 
agencies to withhold information was 
advanced recently when the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decided, 7-2, that the Civil 
Rights Commission need not make avail- 
able the charges and identities of those 
accusing 17 Louisiana voting registrars 
of interfering with Negro voting. 

In his majority decision, Chief Jus- 
tice Warren said Congress had specifi- 
cally authorized the rules of secrecy 
followed by the Commission, that it was 
a fact-finding body incapable of taking 
action affecting the individual’s legal 
right and so it “is not necessary that the 
full panoply of judicial procedures be 
used.” 

Warren wrote, “The investigative pro- 
cess could be completely disrupted if 
investigative hearings were transformed 
into trial-like proceedings.” 

Justices Douglas and Black dissented. 
Douglas recognized the importance of 
protecting voting rights (which anony- 
mity in this case would be calculated to 
do), but said “it will not do to sacrifice 
other civil rights in order to protect 
them.” 


House Votes Increase 
In Powers of FCC 


The House of Representatives has 
passed (6-28-60) a bill outlawing pay- 
ola and rigged quizzes. Violation would 
bring up to a $10,000 fine and a year in 
jail. The FCC is empowered to suspend 
a station’s license for 10 days or impose 
a $1000 a day fine for improper activi- 
ties. 

An attempt to add to the bill provi- 
sions that would give the FCC power to 
regulate networks directly was defeated. 

The bill tightens up on the practice 
of one applicant for a channel withdraw- 
ing in favor of another for a “pay-off” 
beyond reasonable expenses. 

The FCC’s requirement that gift re- 
cords be identified as to giver when 
played is dropped by the bill which 
requires identification only where spe- 
cial arrangements for publicity have 
been made. 


panel discussion of a group of the 
most talented television dramatists on 
the writer’s lack of freedom “to write 
of the things in terms of his own 
truth.” The most restrictive force on 
the writer’s creativity, this group 
agrees, is the power of the over- 
cautious sponsor. The writer has least 
control over his own words. 
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With Some Reservations of Rep. Hoffman .. . 


Moss Group Issues Five-Years’ Synopsis 


A summary of the activities of the House Special Subcommittee on Government | 


Information, Rep. John E. Moss, chairman, in its first five years together with a 
synopsis of study during the past year make up the Twenty-Fourth Report by the 
Committee on Government Operations (7-2-60). 


Senator Proposes 
Obscenity Commission 


Sen. Karl Mundt has introduced a bill 
(S.3737) to establish a commission on 
Noxious and Obscene Materials. The 
Senate favorably debated the bill (6-30- 
60) that would establish a 17-member 
commission with permanent staff to 
study the problem of obscene materials 
being sent through the mail. 

lf established, the commission would 
seek to coordinate suppression of por- 
nography at the various levels of gov- 
ernment, inform the public of the prob- 
lem, and make recommendations for 
governmental action. 

Sen. Mundt has stated the commission 
would commence taking testimony and 
evidence in about a year. 


The states continue to seek obscenity 
statutes that will stand up in light of 
recent Supreme Court interpretations of 
the definition of obscenity. 

Virginia’s new obscenity law, replac- 
ing a law that made the tendency to 
corrupt a youth’s morals the test of 
obscenity, defines obscenity as_ that 
which has as its dominant theme or 
purpose an appeal to the prurient in- 
terest, the definition as laid down by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in the Roth 
case, 1957. 

A bill before the Louisiana legisla- 
ture (6-12-60) expands the outlawing of 
obscene literature to include obscene 
advertising. 

Lawyers have told an Oregon legisla- 
tive committee that broad definitions of 
obscenity will not work, that any attempt 
to ban such magazines as Playboy, 
Adam, Modern Man, Rogue, Venus, and 
so forth would be in conflict with Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

One attorney asked that criminal ob- 
scenity laws be completely eliminated, 
limiting court moves to civil actions 
against accused publications. 

Meanwhile, in Oklahoma, where a 
literary review board was established 
several years ago, one distributor has 
gone to court charging the board vio- 
lates the free press guarantee in levying 
a $000 annual fee for wholesale distrib- 
utors of literature and in censoring the 
materials they handle. 
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A bibliography shows this to be the 
thirty-first publication of the Moss 
Committee. 

All federal information cases han- 
dled by the committee are enumerated 
with the source of complaint, authority 
claimed for restriction, disposition of 
the case, and its documentation (midst 
the thirty earlier publications). 

The present report promises later in 
the year a detailed study of the claim of 
executive privilege “advanced as justifi- 
cation, in spite of laws to the contrary, 
to deny Congress and the public any in- 
formation which executive branch offi- 
cials prefer to hide.” 

While the recently announced declas- 
sification system of the Defense Depart- 
ment will within the next twelve years 
remove restrictions on most of the mil- 
lion cubic feet of documents currently 
classified, Rep. Moss points out, “At the 
rate secrecy stamps now are being wield- 
ed there will be more classified docu- 
ments developed than can be declassified 
under the' new system.” 

As has been his custom in the past, 
minority committee member Clare E. 
Hoffman appends his views to the report. 

He says, “In this, its ninth report 
since June 9, 1955, the subcommittee 
continues to claim ‘progress’ while it 
furiously runs in the same place. Some- 
what like the puppy chasing its tail, the 
subcommittee goes ’round and ’round. It 
does, however, provide employment for 
an able and intelligent staff.” 

Rep. Hoffman concludes that possibly 
an “executive session of the committee” 
will help solve the problem of the 
amount of secrecy a department may 
rightfully impose while making visible 
benefits not yet to be detected of “ex- 
posure of congressmen’s expenditures of 
tax dollars.” 

With no tongue in cheek, Rep. Hoff- 
man restates his belief that so far as 
refusal of the executive branch to an- 
swer dictates of Congress is concerned, 
it is a 170-year-old issue between the 
two branches which “will not be solved 
by declaration of congressional com- 
mittees.” 


Pentagon Begins Declassification 


The Defense Department has ordered 
(7-2-60) declassification of all docu- 
ments over 12 years old except for the 
extremely sensitive. 

Under a new system, henceforth most 
documents will be automatically declass- 
ified after a passage of time. 


American Cleared 
For China Travel 


Edgar Snow, representing the Cowle 
publications and Look magazine, ha 
been cleared by Washington and Pei 
ping to enter China. 


Cuban government-controlled Nation 
al Organization of Journalists has ex 
pelled 61 members (7-30-60) chargin; 
them with counter-revolutionist activi 
ties. Most of the ousted members hav 
already fled Cuba. 


The House of Lords pondered (6-22 
60) the general moral and professiona 
health of the British press and found i 
not too good. 

Noted was a dangerous drift to mo 
nopoly ownership and abuse of its priv 
ileges by the “popular” press, especially 
on the score of needless invasions ot 
privacy. 

No cure was generally agreed to. II 
was suggested the publishers’ own Pres: 
Council be given more power, that the 


‘ level of the press be raised through em- 


ployment as officers of more University 
men. One member would have Parlia- 
ment make it a law that no one be 
photographed or quoted except with 


permission. 


Writing in Nieman Reports, July 
1960, Nieman fellow and Formosan edi- 
tor Shen Shan takes issue with the Inter- 
national Press Institute’s low rating of 
the freedom of the Formosan press 
which he calls a free press. 

An on-the-scene report of an execu- 
tive board member of the IPI (JPI Re- 
port, June 1960) indicates that control 
of the press by government is easing. 
that it is contradictory and spasmodic 
rather than continuous and absolute. 

Governmental security agencies have 
employees placed in printing and edi. 
torial offices. Criticism is not allowec 
in many areas, though the IPI report 
found that criticism has been allowed 
more scope in recent months. 

The Publications Law of the Republic 
of China, July 1958, empowers the gov: 
ernment to suspend up to a year (after 
three warnings) a publication consid- 


ered inimical to the government. 


The Turkish press is drawing up a 
charter of professional ethics. On re- 
quest of Turkish newsmen, the Inter. 
national Press Institute has appointed a 
representative to assist the effort. Alsc 
in state of formulation is a system of 
self-regulation. 

Several hundred university students 
burned (6-14-60) token copies of twe 
papers that supported the deposed Men: 
deres government. 


